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Abstract. The “kings” are the best known of the native leaders of the Mosquito 
Kingdom. This article identifies the individuals who held positions of leadership 
in the other offices of the Mosquito Kingdom: the “generals,” the “governors,” 
and the “admirals.” The lines of succession of these three positions are delineated. 
Despite considerable competition between these leaders, the data suggest that the 
individuals holding these three offices, and the kings, were more closely related by 
bonds of kinship than originally suspected and controlled Miskito politics for as 
long as 260 years in spite of British influence. 


A postcontact political organization of the Miskito people, known as the 
Mosquito Kingdom! controlled the Atlantic coasts of Nicaragua and Hon- 
duras from at least the middle of the seventeenth century until the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The “king” is the best known of the political 
positions of this Mosquito Kingdom. Several scholars have attempted to 
delineate the line of succession of these Miskito kings (Brautigam-Beer 
1971; Sorsby and Brautigam-Beer 1982; Olien 1983; Zuniga Palacios 1978). 

While the kings had authority over the entire kingdom during at least 
part of the period discussed here, there were other major Miskito leaders, 
known as “generals,” “governors,” and “admirals,” who controlled vari- 
ous sections of the Mosquito Kingdom; less is known about succession in 
these other leadership positions. In this article, an attempt will be made to 
identify the holders of these other three posts, to determine the principles 
upon which succession was based, and to ascertain whether or not kinship 
ties existed between the individuals who held these leadership positions. 
The data suggest that although succession in these other offices was not as 
consistent as among the kings, there was a network of kinship bonds that 
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frequently tied together the principal Miskito leaders. These kinship ties, 
which cut across leadership lines of succession, have not been previously 
recognized in any systematic manner. These ties suggest that there was 
a group of partially interrelated Miskito families who became involved 
in external affairs, leading to their domination of Miskito internal affairs 
and control over other indigenous peoples of the Mosquito Coast. The 
ascendancy of these Miskito families occurred during the colonial and 
early Republican era. Within these families, the kings may have gained 
greater importance, at the expense of the other leadership positions, owing 
to greater continuity in their succession. The importance of these Mis- 
kito families declined rapidly in the 1840s, when Great Britain took an 
increasingly proactive role in the affairs of the Mosquito Coast. 


The Miskito Divisions 


Up until the middle of the eighteenth century, the Mosquito Kingdom was 
divided into three regions. Robert Hodgson (the Elder), the first British- 
appointed superintendent to this area, described the Mosquito Kingdom 
about 1766 as having three almost autonomous regions at that time: “Tho’ 
they are one people to all intents and purposes; yet they are not so prop- 
erly a single state, as three united, each of which is nearly independent of 
the others.” He described the offices of the leaders of the three regions as 
hereditary (Hodgson 1766: 20-39). 

The northern division of the kingdom was the domain of a series of 
leaders who held the title of general. Although different writers specify 
slightly different boundaries for the division, the northern region generally 
was thought to extend from the Wanks River (Cape Gracias a Dios) west- 
ward along the Honduran coast to about the Roman River (Rio Aguan), 
near the town of Truxillo (see Figure 1). During the eighteenth century, 
this region exhibited an influx of British settlers. The primary settlement 
of these Englishmen was called Black River. Although some of the Mis- 
kito people lived at Black River, the Miskito generals did not. Instead, 
the generals had plantations along the Plantain River, a few miles east of 
Black River. 

The central division was ruled by a series of leaders who held the 
title of king. The specific region of the king, at least until the early nine- 
teenth century, extended from the Wanks River south to Sandy Bay, the 
traditional home of the king, or perhaps as far south as the Cucalaya River. 

The southern division was controlled by a series of leaders whose title 
was governor. The territory of this third division generally extended from 
the Cucalaya River south to Pearl Key Lagoon. The governor usually lived 
at the Tebuppy, in the northern section of his territory. 
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Figure 1. Mosquito Coast of Honduras and Nicaragua, c. 1760. 


According to Hodgson (1766: 20-39), in 1766 the king was only 
slightly more important than the other two leaders, and all three made 
decisions in council with the elders of their region: “The power of these 
three principal men (which is hereditary) is nearly equal, a very small dif- 
ference being in favour of King, who is a little supported by the whites 
for the sake of his nickname; but none have much more than a negative 
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voice and never attempt any thing without a council of such old men as 
have influence among those of their countrymen, who live around about 
them; when any thing of importance is to be done the chief people meet 
and argue each as he pleases and are seldom unanimous except where they 
think their country is immediately concerned.” 

Sometime after 1766, and continuing until the turn of the century, a 
fourth leader controlled a second southern region of the kingdom, from 
just north of the Great River to the vicinity of Bluefields. The series of 
leaders of this section held the title of admiral. There seems to have been 
no particular community in which the admirals traditionally resided. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the king assumed control 
over the entire kingdom, becoming essentially a paramount chief. From 
that time on, according to at least one source (Roberts 1965 [1827]), the 
admirals began to oversee the central area, which had previously been 
controlled by the kings. However, it is possible that Roberts was incorrect 
in claiming that the admiral now controlled the central region. 

While all four leadership positions seem to have been important to 
the Miskito, they were not of equal significance. Throughout most of the 
history discussed in this article, the king was the most important. While 
this position may have begun on an equal status with that of the other 
leadership positions, it will be shown that by the eighteenth century, the 
king overshadowed the other leaders. Several of the generals, governors, 
and admirals attempted to become king, thus implying that these offices 
had become ranked. For example, in 1780 instructions sent from Jamaica 
to Captain Gleadowe stated: “The usual way of holding meetings with 
the Mosquito Indians is to begin with the King at Sandy Bay, then Gen. 
Tempest at Patook, the Governor next near Tebuppy, finally the Admiral 
at Pearl Key Lagoon; but I understand Capt. Gleadowe proceeds to St. 
John’s harbour, then to Bluefields, which will induce him to hold his first 
meeting with Admiral Dilson and his friends in the Lagoon, in Spite of the 
usual formality of waiting on the King first” (Kemble 1885: 257). 

The positions of general and governor were probably of approxi- 
mately equal importance, although in the second half of the eighteenth 
century the generals seem to have become somewhat more powerful be- 
cause of their direct contact with the British settlers at Black River. After 
the withdrawal of the British from the Mosquito Coast in 1787, the posi- 
tions of general and governor were once again equivalent. The office of 
admiral was unquestionably the least important, and shortest lived, of the 
four positions. 

As other studies of indigenous peoples in North America and Mexico 
have shown, traditional leadership positions were transformed, or new 
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positions created, as a result of contact with the European powers. Gibson 
(1952) and Haskett (1991), among others, have shown how in Mexico, 
under the Spanish, certain elements of traditional leadership patterns were 
maintained, but other elements changed. Some of the same families who 
had been in control before conquest continued in power, but the nature of 
their power was transformed to fit imposed Spanish governmental struc- 
tures. On the Mosquito Coast, because neither Spain nor England had de 
facto control during the colonial era, many of the Miskito changes seem 
to have been self-generated rather than imposed from outside. In North 
America, the English, as described by Merrell (1989), White (1983), and 
Thorne (1993), among others, generally supported what they believed was 
traditional authority to a greater extent than did the Spanish in Latin 
America. Because the Spanish had little influence on the Mosquito Coast, 
compared to the English, the Miskito pattern seems closer to the patterns 
described in some of the North American studies than to those described 
for Spanish America. 

Goody (1966: 25) identified two general patterns of succession: deter- 
minate arrangements, in which the successor to the incumbent is automati- 
cally predetermined, and indeterminate succession, in which the successor 
is not preselected but must be chosen by some means at the time of transi- 
tion. The Miskito pattern of succession seems to have been of a determinate 
type, in which a male leader was succeeded by his eldest son. The pat- 
tern was not followed in every case, especially when there was no eldest 
son of acceptable age. While Goody found that the determinate pattern 
was relatively uncommon, Helms’s (1981) comparison of pre-Columbian 
circum-Caribbean chiefdoms found that the determinate pattern seems to 
have been preferred by a number of the societies. 

The three major Miskito regions (northern, central, and southern) be- 
came stereotyped ethnically following the influx of escaped African slaves 
beginning in the 1640s. The northern region, under the general, was con- 
sidered inhabited both by a racially mixed Miskito population of Indians 
and blacks and their offspring, known as zambos, or samboes, and by 
Indians. The central region, under the king, was inhabited mostly by a 
zambo population. The people of the governor’s southern region, however, 
were generally described as pure-blooded Indians (Hodgson 1766: 20-39). 
Two hundred years later, in the 1840s, as the indigenous leadership of the 
Mosquito Kingdom was rapidly declining, the situation was reversed. The 
descendants of African slaves, now known as “creoles,” became the domi- 
nant population of the southern region. At the same time, the populations 
of the central and northern regions reconstructed themselves as Indians. 
The Miskito kings began to claim to be descended from a “pure” Indian 
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line. A similar transformation is described for Cuernavaca, Mexico, where 
in the seventeenth century the ruling families admitted they were mestizos, 
and sometimes even claimed to be Spaniards, because it enhanced their 
prestige at that time. In the eighteenth century, however, the descendants 
of these ruling families denied their mixed ancestry and claimed to be 
pure Indians, as the basis for legitimacy as a ruler had changed (Haskett 
I99I: 156). 

Although most of the European travelers and settlers emphasized the 
black-Indian admixture of the Miskito population, Europeans themselves 
also contributed to the Miskito gene pool, beginning with the early bucca- 
neers of the late sixteenth century (Holm 1978: 17). The famous buccaneer 
Exquemelin, who visited Cape Gracias a Dios in the early 1670s, noted: 
“When a rover [buccaneer] comes there, he buys a woman from the Indi- 
ans for an old axe or knife, and for this fee she must stay with him till he 
leaves” (Exquemelin 1969: 219). Thirty years later, a visitor to the coast 
known only by his initials, M.W. (1732: 288), observed a small group of 
Englishmen (mostly ex-buccaneers) living on the coast, each with a number 
of Indian mistresses. 

The twentieth-century dialectical diversity of the Miskito language 
also coincides somewhat with the traditional three major regions of the 
Mosquito Kingdom. The Miskito people of the northern (Honduran) re- 
gion speak a dialect known as mam bila. In the central region, two dialects 
are found: wanki bila is the dialect of the Rio Coco (Wanks River), and 
baldam bila is spoken by the inhabitants of Sandy Bay and Bimuna, south 
of Cape Gracias a Dios. Kabo bila is the southern dialect spoken on the 
coast from Sandy Bay to Rio Grande. In the nineteenth century, the kabo 
bila dialect was chosen by the Moravian missionaries as the “standard” 
form of the Miskito language, and it was emphasized at the expense of the 
other dialects (Conzemius 1929: 59-60). 

Delineating the lines of succession of the regional leaders has been 
more difficult than tracing the genealogy of the Miskito kings, because 
these regional leaders are mentioned less frequently by name in the written 
records. When reference is made to a regional leader, it is often by title 
rather than by the name of the individual holding the title. While there 
was never more than one individual at a time called king, the same was 
not true of individuals holding the regional titles. While normally only one 
individual was called governor or general at a time, there were periods in 
which multiple persons were referred to by those titles. More commonly, 
a number of individuals were referred to as admiral at the same time. 

The analysis of Miskito succession is further complicated by the fact 
that the Miskito people frequently took not only the names of English- 
men who visited the coast but also their titles. For example, a Miskito 
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called Admiral Rodney may have been called admiral because that was 
the Englishman Rodney’s title; however, in spite of the title, this particu- 
lar Miskito was never mistaken for one of the regional leaders by the 
other Miskito. In another case, General Smee (Smith), although referred 
to as “general,” was an important local leader under Governor Colvill 
Briton. Smee plotted to assassinate Briton in order to assume the posi- 
tion of governor himself. Especially after 1825, following the coronation 
of King Robert Charles Frederic, there seems to have been a proliferation 
of local leaders with military titles, owing perhaps to the waning of the 
king’s power (Naylor 1989: 97). Nevertheless, the Miskito people seem to 
have recognized that only one individual with the title of governor, gen- 
eral, or admiral actually held the leadership position over a section of the 
kingdom. 

Another difficulty of analysis results from the fact that the Miskito 
sometimes used their native names in dealing with Spaniards and their 
English names with the British. Thus it is sometimes hard to tell from 
contemporary Spanish and English documents whether a reference is to 
the same Miskito leader or not. To make matters even more confusing, the 
Miskito people sometimes changed their names. 

It became customary for the traditional Miskito leaders to receive 
commissions from the English as part of establishing their legitimacy in 
holding the position. While the early accounts are somewhat confusing, it 
appears that the first historically known Miskito king received a commis- 
sion in England from the English king (Olien 1983: 201-3). Later, Miskito 
kings received commissions at Jamaica. In 1729, a new king, Peter, re- 
quested commissions from Jamaica not only for himself but also for a new 
governor and a new general (C.O. 137/18: 68-69). After a British superin- 
tendent was appointed to Black River, only the king continued to receive 
his commission from the governor of Jamaica (Hodgson 1766: 20-39). 
The other leaders, considered less important by the British, received their 
commissions from the superintendent at Black River. Beginning in 1777, 
the superintendent began actually holding a coronation ceremony for the 
new king at Black River. At that point in time, the Miskito elders seem 
to have begun playing a lesser role in validating the leaders, or at least 
the king. When the English evacuated the Mosquito Coast in 1787 as a 
result of an agreement with Spain, many Englishmen moved to Belize, and 
it became the seat of British influence in Central America. Belize also be- 
came the new center for the coronation of the Miskito kings. Between 1816 
and 1845, British superintendents at Belize continued to hold increasingly 
elaborate coronations of the Miskito kings, thus emphasizing the greater 
importance of the position of king. 

While scholars disagree over the nature of the Mosquito Kingdom, 
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they seem to agree that the political structure that emerged on the Mos- 
quito Coast in postcontact times was different from the precontact indige- 
nous political structure of this region. There is little evidence to suggest 
that the precontact native peoples of the Mosquito Coast were organized 
into chiefdoms or kingdoms (Helms 1969, 1986). The political structure 
that evolved in the postcontact era, which included the regional districts 
and a king, has long been attributed to British influence. However, some 
of the transformation was generated by the Miskito themselves as they 
adapted to external contacts and goods. 

The arrival of shipwrecked and escaped African slaves on the Mos- 
quito Coast in the 1640s occurred at roughly the same time that initial 
sustained contacts with the British were being made. The possible impact 
of the Africans on the political structure that emerged has rarely been con- 
sidered; Helms (1983: 190) is an exception. Given the likelihood that many 
African slaves who ended up on the Mosquito Coast came from areas of 
Africa that were organized into chiefdoms and kingdoms, it is certainly 
possible that slaves influenced the nature of the Mosquito Kingdom that 
developed by the eighteenth century. Unfortunately, there is little informa- 
tion about these early Africans. Primarily relying on historical linguistic 
evidence, John Holm (1978: 187) suggests that some of the slaves origi- 
nated in what is today Gambia, Togo, Ghana, and Benin. However, he also 
points out that the Sudanic languages also had an important impact on 
Mosquito Coast speech. 


Other Leadership Positions in Miskito Society 


Besides the kingship and the three leadership positions discussed in this 
article, there were several other titles used somewhat consistently on the 
Mosquito Coast. The term “captain” was generally used to denote either 
a village headman of the Miskito (wita or whita) or a leader of another in- 
digenous group, such as the Woolwa Indians, under Miskito rule. The title 
of captain was also given by the Miskito king to Garifuna (Black Carib) 
leaders who settled on the Honduran coast. Other titles sometimes used by 
lesser Miskito leaders were “major” and “colonel.” These titles sometimes 
indicated positions intermediate between the regional leaders and the cap- 
tains but at other times were merely the titles of the Englishmen whose 
names had been adopted by Miskito individuals. The brother of one of the 
kings took the title of “duke,” and children of the kings were referred to 
as “princes” or “princesses.” At least one brother of a king held the title 
of “regent,” when the king’s son was too young to rule. 

Few Miskito women are mentioned in the historical documents, and 
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none were ever regional leaders. The first wife of a king was called “queen,” 
and only her offspring were considered possible heirs to the kingship. At 
least one woman, the widowed mother of King George Augustus Frederic, 
was referred to as the “queen dowager” by the English. In 1847 the king’s 
sister, Princess Agnes, was encouraged by the Nicaraguan government to 
sign a treaty acknowledging Nicaraguan sovereignty over the Mosquito 
Coast (Naylor 1989: 271). For a brief time in 1849, she was considered 
by the British a possible heir to the Miskito throne (F.O. 53/17: 228). 
However, she never inherited the position. 

One other title commonly used by the Miskito was “quartermaster” 
(kwatmas). The quartermasters represented the king’s personal police force 
and were charged with the execution of government orders and the ad- 
ministration of justice (Conzemius 1932: 102; Bell 1899: 278-82). 


The Miskito Generals, Governors, and Admirals 


Because the succession of the Miskito kings has already been delineated 
(Olien 1983), the remainder of this article focuses on the primary Miskito 
leaders other than the kings: the generals, the governors, and the admirals. 
An attempt is made to describe the actual lines of succession for each of 
the three regional leadership positions (Figure 2), and, on the basis of this 
description, patterns of successions and their implications are presented. 


The Generals 


The northern coast of Honduras was controlled by the general. The gen- 
eral and his fighting men were recurrently involved in attacks on Spanish 
settlements in the interior of Honduras and in the conquest of a number of 
interior native peoples, such as the Paya (Poyer) and some groups of Sumu. 
The Paya were conquered by the Miskito about 1724, and a considerable 
ongoing tribute was demanded from them after that date, forcing the Paya 
to raid interior Spanish communities for tribute to keep themselves from 
being sold into slavery (Long 1774: 326). 

A British settlement was founded at Black River in 1732 near Cape 
Cameron, some eighty miles east of the Spanish frontier town of Truxillo. 
Black River became the Mosquito Coast’s administrative center for the 
British. By 1740 Black River had also become a major irritant to Span- 
ish colonial administrators, as Jamaican governors encouraged the British 
settlers to develop it into an entrep6t for contraband trade, as well as 
a staging ground for attacks on Spain’s Central American possessions. 
Although the Mosquito Coast never attained official status as a British 
colony, by 1787 approximately twenty-six hundred British subjects lived 
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scattered among a dozen small settlements on a 550-mile strip running east 
along the Honduras coast to Cape Gracias a Dios and then south and east 
along the Nicaraguan coast to the San Juan River (Dawson 1983: 677). 

During the period that a British superintendent was appointed to 
Black River (1749 to 1787) and later in the 1840s, during the era of the 
mahogany cutting by loggers from Belize, the region under the control of 
the Miskito general was considered of strategic economic importance to 
the British. For that reason, there were several periods in which the general 
became almost as powerful as the king. There were also periods during 
which a particular general ruled for many years, while the Miskito kings 
were succeeded more frequently due to sudden deaths. During some of the 
periods of turnover in the kingship, the general exerted considerable influ- 
ence on Miskito politics because of the inexperience of several very young 
Miskito kings or because the kingship position was temporarily held by a 
regent. 

Although some of the Miskito generals desired to become king, only 
Peter, the first historically known general, actually became king. This oc- 
curred in 1729, shortly before the establishment of Black River, following 
the death of King Jeremy II. Prior to Jeremy’s death, the top positions in 
the Mosquito Kingdom were held by three individuals who were said to 
be brothers: Peter, the general; Jeremy II, the king; and Hannibal, the gov- 
ernor. However, because the Miskito use a kinship system with Hawaiian 
cousin terminology, Peter and Jeremy may have been cousins.’ It is possible 
that most of the individuals who followed in the leadership positions for 
perhaps the next hundred years were descendants of these three leaders and 
thus were also somewhat related to one another. However, information is 
insufficient to conclusively prove this point. An earlier article (Olien 1983) 
suggested that the Miskito kings had all been from one family group that 
controlled the kingship for over 260 years. The data presented here at least 
suggest that an even larger extended kin group, including the kings, gener- 
als, governors, and admirals, controlled all of Miskito politics throughout 
the existence of the Mosquito Kingdom. 

The line of succession of the general is delineated first, then that of the 
governor and finally that of the admiral. The Miskito kings are discussed 
as points of reference. (The reader is referred to Olien 1983 for more details 
on the various kings.) 


Peter (Pitar) (c. 1722-1729). Although specific Miskito kings are referred 
to as early as the middle of the seventeenth century, the generals are not 
mentioned until the eighteenth century. In 1711 an English sea captain, 
Nathaniel Uring, briefly visited the northern coast. He made no mention 
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of any general, but he did interact with a Captain Hobby, whom he de- 
scribed as “one of the Chief Men on that Side of the Country” (Uring 
1928 [1726]: 121). This suggests that in 1711 there still was no position 
called general. In a Spanish document written in 1722 (Royal Cédula 1913 
[1722]: 439), reference is made to an individual called Peter (Pitar) who 
held the title of general. Peter’s reign as general ended in 1729, when he 
succeeded Jeremy II as king of the Miskito. 


Charles Hobby (1729-c. 1740). In 1729 the governor of Jamaica, Robert 
Hunter, received a letter from an individual identifying himself as “Peter, 
King of the Musketoes.” Peter wrote that the king, his brother, had re- 
cently died and that he, Peter, had assumed the kingship. Both the king 
and the Miskito governor had died as a result of a smallpox epidemic. 
King Peter was the former General Peter (Pitar). In that same letter, Peter 
mentioned that the new general of his forces and overseer of the northern 
part of his dominions was Charles Holby (C.O. 137/18: 68-69). “Holby” 
was a misspelling of “Hobby,” the name of the individual whom Uring 
had known as captain. Hobby was described as a zambo; his mother was 
black (Uring 1928 [1726]: 155). No information has been found to indicate 
whether or not Peter and his successor, Charles Hobby, were in any way 
related. 

In 1731 Hobby’s troops captured an English-built sloop from the 
Spanish, and Hobby returned the boat to the governor of Jamaica with a 
request that the governor send him gunpowder, shot, flints, axes, and some 
fine hats. Hobby signed the letter “Charles Hobby Captain, General of the 
Musquittos Indians” (C.O. 137/19: 115). A letter from Robert Hodgson 
(the Elder), written at Sandy Bay and dated 8 April 1740, indicated that 
Hobby was still general in that year (United States Senate 1852-53: 83). 


Handyside (c. 1741-c. 1764). Hobby was succeeded sometime after 1740 by 
Handyside, who was thought to have been his son. Handyside is referred 
to by the Nicaraguan historian Gamez (1939: 92) as Commodore Han- 
dyse, who helped the British attack the Spanish in 1741. Handyside led a 
fighting force of two hundred zambos and one hundred Patook and Paya 
Indian auxiliaries (Sorsby 1969: 27). 

In 1751, while the British superintendent at Black River was in Ja- 
maica, a Spanish missionary named Solis was sent by the governor of 
Nicaragua to convert the Miskito. The Miskito king Edward (who had 
succeeded King Peter about 1739) accepted baptism for himself, his family, 
and the people of his district and asked that Solis educate the children of 
Sandy Bay. However, Edward’s real motive was his desire to fish, hunt, 
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and trade in Spanish territory. It was General Handyside who forced King 
Edward to renounce his relationship with Solis by threatening a civil war 
(ibid.: 66-67). 

In 1754 the British superintendent, Robert Hodgson, learned that the 
Spanish had plans to invade the Mosquito Coast. He requested General 
Handyside and his chiefs to assemble their warriors. Hodgson remarked 
angrily later that his efforts were “render’d fruitless by the Cowardice or 
Treachery of that Villain Handyside,” who had demonstrated his indepen- 
dence by refusing to mobilize his troops (ibid.: 84). 


Tempest (c. 1764-c. 1785). There are insufficient data to determine whether 
or not Handyside and Tempest were related. General Tempest became a 
powerful leader who even challenged the Miskito king. Tempest’s place of 
residence was at Brewers Lagoon, on the Patook River. Tempest has been 
described as a zambo (Naylor 1989: 69). 

In 1764 Luis Diez Navarro was sent by the Spanish to Black River to 
verify that it had been evacuated. An evacuation had been agreed upon in 
a treaty signed by England and Spain. Navarro found that Black River was 
still fortified and still inhabited by British settlers. General Tempest had his 
troops stationed there, and he staged a show of force in front of Navarro. 
A great troop of armed zambos (one report said four hundred, another two 
thousand) marched past Navarro four abreast, with drummers leading, 
the head of each line carrying lances flying the English banner. Tempest 
was described as having his loincloth trailing behind him and wearing a 
military coat and a bright red cocked hat (Sorsby 1969: 136). 

Some of the prominent settlers at Black River sent George Hewn, a 
member of the local English oligarchy at Black River, and General Tempest 
to London in early 1766 to present a case for creating a British colony 
on the Honduran coast, independent of Jamaican control (Naylor 1989: 
56). When the party returned to the Mosquito Coast, the Miskito king, 
George I, feared that the English had shifted their support from him to 
General Tempest. King George believed that Tempest was scheming with 
several Englishmen to assassinate him and sell his wives and children 
into slavery. The king decided to get rid of all Englishmen on the coast 
and sought the aid of the other two Miskito leaders, Governor Briton of 
Tebuppy and Admiral Dilson of Pearl Key Lagoon. But Dilson refused to 
cooperate, while Briton and King George could not agree on a strategy. 
As a result, the plan was abandoned. George’s fears proved unfounded: 
Tempest never became king. 

In 1776 a Spanish captain named Gastelu, writing about Black River, 
mentioned that Tempest (referring to him as Captain Tempest), the local 
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Miskito chief, each year received clothing, powder, and firearms from the 
English settlers, to be distributed to his people (Dawson 1983: 697). 

In 1779 British troops from Jamaica attacked the Spanish Fort San 
Fernando de Omoa, west of Truxillo. The Jamaican troops were joined 
by General Tempest and his Miskitos (ibid.: 699). The Miskito troops did 
most of the fighting. 

In 1780 a British expedition was organized to attack up the San Juan 
River. The San Juan expedition was under the command of the Englishman 
John Polson. The principal Miskito leaders, King George II, General Tem- 
pest, and Governor Briton, reluctantly agreed to participate (Sorsby 1969: 
259). The following year, General Tempest, King George II, and other Mis- 
kito leaders all agreed to join another expedition against San Pedro Sula in 
Honduras. At that point, General Tempest was described as “old General 
Tempest” (ibid.: 277). 


Thomas Lee (c. 1785-1790). By 1785 General Tempest was dead and had 
been succeeded by his brother Thomas Lee. General Thomas Lee was con- 
sidered an “acting” chief of the Honduran Miskito. Lee served as “regent” 
during the minority of his nephew, Luttrell Tempest, General Tempest’s 
son, who was then studying in England at Mr. Wright’s Academy, in Bow. 
Luttrell had been taken to England in 1787 when the British evacuated the 
Mosquito Coast. 

Thomas Lee died in 1790, with Luttrell still not ready to become 
general. With the generalship weakened, the Miskito king, George II, ex- 
tended his own influence west of Cape Gracias a Dios, becoming the most 
powerful of the Miskito kings. 


The Triumvirate (1790-?). Following Lee’s death, management of the re- 
gion was assumed first by a triumvirate of “generals” composed of Edward 
Trelawny, Jasper Hall, and Perkin Tempest (Luttrell’s brother), and then 
by Perkin Tempest alone, who was expected to rule until Luttrell’s return 
from England. However, Luttrell Tempest did not return directly from 
England but instead spent a long period of residence in Jamaica and then 
Belize. The English magistrates at Belize recommended that Luttrell not 
return to the Mosquito Coast because of the factionalism among the Mis- 
kito leaders. Instead, he was encouraged to return to Jamaica and seek 
employment with His Majesty’s forces there (Naylor 1989: 69). 

Edward Trelawny, another member of the triumvirate, had been 
named after the Cornishman who had served as governor of Jamaica from 
1738 to 1752 (Floyd 1967: 68). Jasper Hall’s namesake had been the South 
Sea Company’s agent at Kingston in 1755 (ibid.: 110). Jasper Hall may 
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have been the same Jasper Hall who was the brother of the admiral Al- 
paris Dilson and who headed a delegation, sent by Dilson, to meet with 
the governor of Costa Rica, in 1769, to pledge Miskito allegiance to Spain 
(Sorsby 1969: 167). Orlando Roberts apparently described another Jasper 
Hall, who in 1817 was chief of the Valiente Indians in Panama (Roberts 
1965 [1827]: 61). 

Luttrell Tempest never held the position of general. His right to the 
title was usurped by his brother Perkin Tempest, and Luttrell feared for 
his life if he returned to the Mosquito Coast (Burden 1931: 219). 


Perkin Tempest (c. 1796-£). Following the evacuation of the British settlers 
from the Mosquito Coast, Spain initiated various projects to settle the 
Mosquito Coast with Spanish immigrants. In 1797 General Perkin Tem- 
pest accused the new Spanish settlers at Black River of never having paid 
for the provisions that his people had supplied to them. The following year, 
a Spanish official met with a delegation of Miskito leaders, including King 
George II and Perkin Tempest, who had become increasingly disgruntled 
at the actions of the Spanish. However, relations between the Miskito and 
Spaniards did not improve. 


Lowry Robinson (c. 1800-?). Although some accounts indicate that Perkin 
Tempest was general at least until 1798, Naylor (1989: 71) suggests that 
Lowry Robinson had assumed power as general perhaps as early as 1791. 
There are also conflicting accounts of how Robinson was related to Gen- 
eral Tempest and of the date of Robinson’s death. Orlando Roberts, in 
his account of the Mosquito Coast from about 1820, wrote that Robinson 
died, following surgery at Belize, sometime before Roberts’s book was 
published in 1827, and that Robinson was succeeded by his brother, Barras 
(Roberts 1965 [1827]: 268). On the other hand, a later visitor to the Hon- 
duras coast, Thomas Young, told of interacting with Robinson when he 
was on the Honduran coast in the 1830s and maintained that the general 
was Iempest’s son (Young 1847: 54). In this case, Young was probably 
incorrect. The Robinson he met was not Tempest’s son but rather Lowry 
Robinson’s son. Lowry Robinson was succeeded by another Lowry Robin- 
son, sometimes called Thomas Lowry Robinson. Lowry Robinson was 
Perkin Tempest’s son. Thomas Lowry Robinson, whom Young apparently 
met, would have been Tempest’s grandson. Lowry Robinson probably died 
before Roberts left the Mosquito Coast in 1822. Nevertheless, it is pos- 
sible that Robinson died after Roberts left the coast and that he received 
secondhand information in England. He did, in fact, include information 
about a Miskito king’s death that occurred after he left, so he did receive 
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additional information about events on the coast from some source. In 
any case, Robinson died sometime before 1827, when Roberts’s book was 
actually published. 

Robinson held the title of general at least by September 1800, when 
he and King George II led a Miskito attack to capture Black River, causing 
the Spanish settlers to retreat to Truxillo (Naylor 1989: 72). In 1804 Cap- 
tain George Henderson (1811: 178) of Belize visited the Mosquito Coast 
and met General Robinson. Henderson described Robinson as follows: 
“The general, as well as most of his attendants, was dressed in British 
regimentals, with epaulettes, sword, sash, etc. He appeared about thirty 
years of age, of pleasing features, a strong but active form, and somewhat 
above the middle height. He seemed likewise possessed of that which is 
not by any means characteristic of the Indian, an energetic and vigorous 
disposition. General Robinson is entirely of Indian descent.” Others have 
described Robinson as a zambo (Naylor 1989: 71). 

The sudden death of King George II, in 1800, left a very young heir 
to the office of Miskito king. Traders from Belize, reestablishing British 
influence on the coast, persuaded General Robinson to set up a regency to 
govern the coast in the name of King George’s heir, George Frederick. 

Under this regency, the Mosquito Coast was divided among the three 
principal chiefs, each controlling his own district. The northern district, 
under General Robinson, was centered near Black River. The general’s 
region now extended from the Roman River east to the Patook River. 
Robinson seems to have been the most powerful of the three leaders. 

King George’s brother, Prince Stephen, took control of the central dis- 
trict, which extended from Caratasca Lagoon to below Sandy Bay. Prince 
Stephen’s center of operations was at Cape Gracias a Dios. 

The southern districts were combined into one administrative unit 
centered on the Wawa River and extending from Brancmans Bluff to the 
Great River. The new southern district was controlled by Governor Clem- 
ent, a pure-blooded Miskito (ibid.: 75-76). 

Prince Stephen attempted to take over the kingship. Some of the Mis- 
kito believed that Stephen had murdered King George. It was General 
Robinson who kept Stephen from assuming the kingship. According to 
Henderson (1811: 219-20), “The schemes of Prince Stephen, however, 
have met with little success; which has principally arisen from the unre- 
mitted and active vigilance of General Robinson, one of the next persons 
in point of consequence to the royal family, and who contrives to preserve 
a kind of regency until the son and heir of the late king shall become of 
age to take upon himself the business of government.” 

The residence of General Robinson was located on the banks of the 
Plantain River. Roberts (1965 [1827]: 166) wrote that Robinson’s “house 
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and establishment seemed to be comparatively comfortable for this part 
of the world.” Robinson also owned a small quantity of cattle that grazed 
on a savanna opposite his settlement (ibid.). Roberts also mentioned that 
Robinson had two brothers, Barras and Roncell. 

A number of diverse ethnic groups were under General Robinson’s 
control: the Garifuna (Black Caribs), the Paya (Poyer) Indians, the Hon- 
duran Miskito zambos, and blacks formerly attached to British settlements 
on the Honduran coast. The general had several Indian and black per- 
sonal slaves (ibid.: 146, 166). Robinson used the Paya Indians to collect 
sarsaparilla, which he then sold to the British at Belize. He paid the Paya 
according to his whim. 

Sometime after 1797 the Garifuna began settling in a number of vil- 
lages along the Honduran coast, eastward to Patook River. Robinson also 
exploited the Garifuna. Because of Robinson’s tyranny, they eventually 
moved and concentrated their settlements west of Black River, closer to 
the Spanish coastal settlements. 


Barras (c. 1820). According to Orlando Roberts, after Robinson died about 
1820, he was succeeded by one of his brothers, Barras. Robinson’s son, 
Thomas Lowry Robinson, was apparently too young at the time to directly 
succeed his father. Barras had been a major chief of the general before 
he became general himself. When Orlando Roberts and the Miskito king 
visited the Honduran coast in 1821, they received complaints from the 
Garifuna of various communities and from the blacks at Patook about 
“the violent and oppressive conduct of Barras,” and they sought the king’s 
intervention (ibid.: 166). Both Barras and Robinson contracted a disease 
while visiting Belize. The disease killed Robinson, but Barras survived. 

When Barras’s son became ill, the Miskito sukya (shaman) blamed 
the illness on the obeah (black magic) practices of a creole black named 
Frank, who was living at Patook. Frank claimed that he was innocent. 
Nevertheless, General Barras put him to the traditional test. He was bound 
and thrown into deep water. Because he managed to float, he was declared 
guilty. He was then weighted down and drowned (ibid.: 268). 

Barras then accused the headman of the village, known as Old Jack, 
of also practicing obeah. Jack had been a favorite of King George II. King 
George Frederick, George II’s son, entrusted Jack with keeping the Mis- 
kito king’s crown and other regalia, which Jack kept hidden (ibid.: 159). 
Barras’s accusations of Jack may have been more an indirect assault on the 
king, challenging his authority, than an attack on Jack himself. 


Thomas Lowry Robinson (c. 1830-c. 1846). Barras was succeeded by his 
nephew, the son of General Lowry Robinson. The son was also known 
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as Lowry Robinson or, sometimes, Thomas Lowry Robinson. As a result, 
some writers have confused the two Robinsons. Robinson was educated 
at Belize (Macgregor 1847: 54). Robinson is mentioned in Belizean docu- 
ments as having visited the superintendent at Belize in 1831. Robinson and 
his party received presents from the superintendent (Burden 1934: 332). 

Young (1847: 33) mentioned that in 1840 Colombians were threat- 
ening to take over Great Corn Island. Thomas Lowry Robinson made an 
offer to the Miskito king to go against them if muskets and ammunition 
were provided for his men. Young (ibid.: 38) also reported that General 
Robinson served as a pilot for ships coming to Black River. 

Under Thomas Lowry Robinson’s father and uncle, the Paya Indians 
had been exploited and enslaved; Thomas Lowry Robinson continued the 
same practices. While Young was on the Mosquito Coast, Robinson re- 
ceived a paper from the superintendent at Belize ordering that “the Indians 
should not dig sarsaparilla, or work, or do anything, without being paid 
for their labour.” The superintendent also declared that all slaves were 
free. The general signed a paper declaring the freedom of those who had 
been his slaves from their birth (ibid.: 81-82). 

The general was also exploitative of the Towcka Indians, who were 
well known for their skills in making dories and pitpans, the two types of 
canoes used on the Mosquito Coast. Robinson moved twenty-five Towckas 
from their home at the head of the Patook River to a point far up the Black 
River and forced them to make dories and pitpans for him. Most of these 
Towckas died of an illness that they contracted there (Young 1847: 87). 

In 1840 the superintendent of Belize, Macdonald, under orders from 
Great Britain to reorganize the administration of the government, trav- 
eled along the Mosquito Coast and appointed various local inhabitants 
as “commandants” (Olien 1987: 265). General Robinson was appointed 
commandant at Black River (Macgregor 1847: 54). 

Young (1847: 119) described the village where Robinson normally re- 
sided as the principal one in the province. It contained about twenty-five 
houses and was located about three-quarters of a mile from Plantain River. 

Like his father, Thomas Lowry Robinson had some control over the 
Garifuna who lived in his district. The Garifuna were given commissions 
as captains by the Miskito king. Young (ibid.: 128) wrote that whenever 
the king sent for the general, Robinson summoned the Garifuna captains 
and told them to supply him with from twenty to thirty quartermasters to 
accompany him to the king’s residence. These quartermasters functioned 
as police. 

Following the death of Miskito king Robert Charles Frederick, Robin- 
son and two other Miskito leaders were appointed as regents, in May 1843, 
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to serve until the king’s son was old enough to rule (Burden 1935: 64). 
During this regency, the kingship was weakened, and Robinson attempted 
to enhance his own position by negotiating directly with the Honduran 
government, much to the horror of the Belizean officials (Macgregor 1847: 
54). Robinson signed a treaty with Honduras in 1843 (United States Senate 
1852-53: 64). He died in 1846 (Naylor 1989: 154). After his death, some 
of his correspondence with the Hondurans and a stamp bearing the Cen- 
tral American coat of arms used by Robinson came into the possession of 
one of the Garifuna leaders, Captain Bull, and was later passed on to the 
foreign office (F.O. 53/17: 33). 

Robinson was the last powerful general. As the British and the creoles 
took increasing control of coastal politics during the 1840s, the positions 
of general, governor, and admiral declined in importance. However, at 
least one general succeeded Robinson: his son Mettison. 


General Mettison (Matheson) (c. 1847). By 1847, Patrick Walker, the British 
agent and consul general to the Mosquito Coast, had established the Mos- 
quito Council of State, a new government made up of creoles and whites. 
The young king was the only Miskito represented. This council assumed 
the decision making that had previously been in the hands of traditional 
Miskito leaders. 

In a letter dated 1 May 1847, a commission was sent to Mettison from 
the Council of State proclaiming him “General in His Majesty’s service 
and Commander-in-Chief from the Roman to Black River inclusive” (F.O. 
53/7: 185). Mettison was already called “general,” because the letter was 
addressed to “General Matheson, Commander of Militia, Northern Dis- 
trict.” The council’s decision to legitimate Mettison as general was due 
entirely to aggressions against English loggers by the Honduran army sta- 
tioned at Truxillo. The British once again had to rely on the Miskito as 
their fighting force. 

Ina letter dated 5 November 1848, from William Daly, a schoolteacher, 
to British agent William Christie, Daly mentioned meeting General Metti- 
son. According to Daly, Mettison had been sent into the Spanish interior 
and had returned to the coast “to take possession of his father’s rights and 
land which he held from Cape Gracias a Dios to Roman [River], and [he] 
considers himself independent of the King. He is aided in this belief by his 
mother and uncle” (F.O. 53/17: 33). 

The following year, a British logger complained that General Metti- 
son had set aside English laws, on orders of the Miskito king, and was 
reviving old feudal laws, appointing quartermasters and admirals (F.O. 
53/19: 258). It is unlikely that the Miskito king issued such an order, as 
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he was only a child. The British mahogany cutters continually complained 
that the Miskito people in the general’s district were harassing and even 
threatening them. Some of the loggers claimed that they lived in fear of 
their lives. 

In 1859 the British signed a treaty with the Honduran government 
agreeing to leave the Mosquito Coast. Although a Nicaraguan Miskito 
Reservation was established by treaty between the British and the Nica- 
raguans the following year, no such reservation was established for the 
Honduran Miskito people in the Honduran treaty. With the signing of the 
treaty, the Honduran Miskito no longer had special status as an indigenous 
group, and the general’s district no longer existed as a component of the 
Mosquito Kingdom. 


The Governors 


The governor and his troops played an especially important role in Mis- 
kito relations with neighboring Spaniards and indigenous peoples to the 
south. He and his people captured native peoples throughout Panama, 
Costa Rica, and southern Nicaragua for the slave trade and raided the 
Spanish Costa Rican cacao fields of the Matina Valley. For the most part, 
the Spanish colonial administrators of Costa Rica were more cognizant 
of the Miskito governors than they were of the Miskito kings, dealing di- 
rectly with the governors, rather than the kings, in many negotiations. As 
a result, the Spanish documents tend to downplay the importance of the 
Miskito kings, in contrast to their importance in English documents. 


Piquirin (c. 1711). The earliest mention of a leader called governor is an 
individual named Piquirin. He is described as a Miskito governor living at 
Punta Gorda, which later became an important Rama community (Garret 
y Arlovi 1913 [1711]: 383). At that point, circa 1711, Punta Gorda was de- 
scribed as being divided into three hamlets around a large lagoon within 
a pistol shot of one another. It was from Punta Gorda that many of the 
attacks on Spanish-held territory were launched for the purpose of ac- 
quiring slaves. According to escaped captives, in these three hamlets there 
were “about forty fighting men, many women and children and two or 
three Englishmen as leaders of them, and the poor Christian captives who 
suffer devilish treatment by day they keep at night with their arms bound 
behind them and a rope around their necks hanging from a tree, resting 
their bodies only upon their feet” (ibid.). Although later sources refer to 
the Miskito under the governor as pure Indians, in this early account the 
Miskito of Punta Gorda are referred to as zambos (ibid.: 371). 

Whether Piquirin was a true governor, in the sense that he was one 
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of the major Miskito leaders, or was merely someone using that title has 
not been determined. In either case, no information has been found to 
show whether or not he was related to the next individual mentioned in 
the documents as governor, John Hannibal. 


John Hannibal (c.1719-1727). Hannibal was the son, or perhaps the nephew, 
of the Miskito king Jeremy I. So he was either the brother or cousin of 
both King Jeremy II and King Peter (who had originally served as general). 
In the Spanish documents, Hannibal, called Anibel, is described as a mes- 
tizo (Fernandez 1886: 498). He led a number of raids of the Miskito and 
zambos into the interior of Honduras and Nicaragua and, in particular, on 
Costa Rica’s Atlantic coast. Governor Hannibal was the primary Miskito 
leader involved in attacks, in 1719 and 1720, on the cacao fields of Matina 
in Costa Rica. 

In 1720 King Jeremy II and Hannibal went to Jamaica and signed a 
contract with Governor Lawes to pursue and destroy the maroons (escaped 
African slaves who had taken refuge in the mountains of the interior of 
Jamaica). In 1721 Hannibal was sent by King Jeremy II to Matina to meet 
with the Costa Rican governor, Haya Fernandez. Hannibal brought 507 
Miskito with him to Costa Rica. Haya named Hannibal “Captain of Land 
and Sea, Governor and Coast-Guard of the Valley of Matina and of those 
to the leeward and to the windward and adjacent ones.” Hannibal prom- 
ised to bring himself, King Jeremy II, and General Peter the following year 
to submit to the Spanish (Royal Cédula 1913 [1722]: 439). The Miskito 
leaders were prevented from carrying out their submission to the Spanish 
by the Jamaicans (Haya 1913 [1722]: 433). Instead, in 1724 Hannibal led 
a fighting force of four hundred men who attacked the Matina Valley and 
seized the entire harvest of Spanish cacao. 

Both King Jeremy II and Hannibal died of smallpox, contracted 
when the Miskitos attacked Yucatan in 1727. John Briton, Hannibal’s son, 
claimed the Miskito royal crown, but the zambos of the deceased king’s 
district refused to accept Briton’s candidacy. Instead, they supported Peter, 
King Jeremy II’s brother. 


John Briton (c. 1729-c. 1757). Although John Briton was unsuccessful in 
assuming the kingship, he did succeed his father as governor. His residence 
was at Tebuppy. Briton was referred to as “Jn Bellary” in King Peter’s letter 
to the governor of Jamaica in 1729, discussed in the previous section on 
General Peter. In 1729 the three Miskito leaders were King Peter, Briton, 
and General Charles Hobby (C.O. 137/18: 68-69). 

When Robert Hodgson (the Elder), the first British superintendent 
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appointed to Black River, came to the coast in 1740, Briton and Hobby 
were still serving as governor and general, but the Miskito had a new 
young king, Edward. According to Hodgson, King Edward was a young 
zambo still “not much observed by his people.” His district extended from 
Cape Gracias a Dios to Sandy Bay. Hodgson described Briton, whose 
name he spelled “Britain,” as “a sensible old man” who ruled the pure- 
blooded indigenous peoples south of Sandy Bay. Hobby governed the 
leeward zambos, whose settlements extended to the Cape of Honduras 
(Sorsby 1969: 18). 

It was during Briton’s reign as governor, about 1740, that the first 
admiral established control of the southernmost section of the Mosquito 
Kingdom. This person is referred to as Dilly in U.S. documents, but his 
name was probably Dilson (United States Senate 1852-53: 83). 


William Briton (c.1757-c.1775). In a document dated 16 April1757, William 
Briton claimed to be sole ruler of the Mosquito Coast from Brancmans to 
the San Juan River (Naylor 1989: 240). It is not clear who this individual 
was. (In 1788 another William Briton, a twelve-year-old, is mentioned as 
Governor Colvill Briton’s son.) Since John Briton was described as being 
old in 1740, it is probable that he was succeeded by William Briton by 
1757. William Briton may have been John Briton’s son. 

In 1766 Governor Briton was one of the leaders whom the next Mis- 
kito king, George I, turned to for support against General Tempest, after 
Tempest’s return from England. 


Timothy Briton (c. 1775-1776). The next governor may have been William 
Briton’s son. His name was Timothy Briton, and he served as governor for 
only about a year. In mid-1776 both King George I and Governor Timothy 
Briton died of smallpox during an epidemic that hit the Mosquito Coast. 
Timothy was succeeded as governor by his son Colvill Briton. 


Colvill Briton (1776-c. 1791). Colvill Briton was the uncle of Trelawny “Al- 
paris” Dilson, who served as admiral. If one source is correct, Jasper Hall 
(called Yasparal by the Spanish), who served in the triumvirate that ruled 
the general’s district, was one of Dilson’s brothers (Esquivel Molina 1956: 
260), again indicating some close kinship relations between the Miskito 
leaders. In this time period, Jasper Hall, general; his brother, Dilson, admi- 
ral; and their uncle, Colvill Briton, governor, were all major leaders. Since 
Colvill Briton was probably also the grandson of John Hannibal, who in 
turn was either the brother or the cousin of Miskito king Jeremy II, Colvill 
Briton was also directly related to Miskito king George II. If Hannibal and 
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Jeremy II were brothers, King George II was Briton’s third cousin. Thus, 
during part of the reign of King George II, all four Miskito leaders may 
have been fairly closely related. On the other hand, one source describes 
Colvill Briton as “a pure-blooded Sumu” who hated George, the zambo 
king (Floyd 1967: 172). 

Colvill Briton was described in detail, in January 1777, by Olaudah 
Equiano, an African slave who had obtained his freedom in England and 
had come to the Mosquito Coast to help manage one of the plantations 
owned by Doctor Charles Irving. The plantation was located in the realm 
of the Miskito governor. Equiano (1969 [1837]: 257-58) describes the 
governor as follows: 


The Indian Governor goes once in a certain time all about the prov- 
ince or district, and has a number of men with him as attendants and 
assistants. He settles all the differences among the people, like the 
judge here, and is treated with very great respect. He took care to 
give us timely notice before he came to our habitation, by sending his 
stick as a token, for rum, sugar, and gunpowder, which we did not 
refuse sending; and at the same time we made the utmost preparations 
to receive his honor and his train. When he came with his tribe, and 
all our neighboring chieftains, we expected to find him a grave, rev- 
erend judge, solid and sagacious; but instead of that, before he and his 
gang came in sight, we heard them very clamorous; and they even had 
plundered some of our good neighboring Indians, having intoxicated 
themselves with our liquor. When they arrived we did not know what 
to make of our new guests, and would gladly have dispensed with the 
honor of their company. However, having no alternatives, we feasted 
them plentifully all the day till the evening; when the Governor, get- 
ting quite drunk, grew unruly, and struck one of our most friendly 
chiefs who was our nearest neighbor, and also took his gold-laced 
hat from him. At this a great commotion took place; and the Doctor 
[Charles Irving] interfered to make peace, as we could all understand 
one another, but to no purpose; and at last they became so outrageous 
that the Doctor, fearing he might get into trouble, left the house, and 
made the best of his way to the nearest wood, leaving me to do as 
well as I could among them. 


Equiano, an extremely religious man, goes on to write that he told the 
governor that he was angering God and that if he didn’t behave himself, 
Equiano was going to take his Bible and tell God to kill them. Equiano 
(1969 [1837]: 258) adds: “This operated on them like magic. The clamor 
immediately ceased, and I gave them some rum and a few other things; 
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after which they went away peaceably; and the Governor afterwards gave 
our neighbor, who was called Captain Plasmahy, his hat again.” 

Colvill Briton had several brothers. Robin Lee was Colvill Briton’s 
oldest brother. Another brother, Clement (Clementine, Clementi), later 
served as governor. 

In 1778 British superintendent James Lawrie attempted to recruit 
George II, Colvill Briton, other Miskitos, and settlers who could be per- 
suaded to join him against Jeremiah Terry, who had been hired by the 
Spanish to expand Spanish trade and influence on the coast. Lawrie dis- 
covered that gaining the cooperation of the Miskito was not easy. The 
young king of the Miskito people refused to cooperate, and Lawrie de- 
commissioned him. Governor Dalling, of Jamaica, restored George’s regal 
title several months later (Sorsby 1969: 239). While Lawrie’s action seems 
to have been taken seriously, there is no record of how much importance 
the Miskito people actually gave it. 

Lawrie found that Governor Briton was also unenthusiastic about at- 
tacking. But Lawrie’s threat to divest Briton of his governor’s commission 
had the desired effect, since Briton was aware that Lawrie had already 
decommissioned the king. The governor agreed to participate in the raid, 
although he demanded that the Miskito act alone. However, Lawrie in- 
sisted that he accompany Briton. Lawrie attacked Terry’s camp at night 
with fourteen English settlers, a few black slaves, and a small group of 
Miskitos, including Briton, and successfully captured Terry’s ship Atlantico 
(ibid.: 240). 

The following year, in a letter composed for Colvill Briton by the Irish 
slave trader Colvill Cairns, the Miskito governor claimed Terry’s vessel as 
a prize “whether the Ship is Spanish or American Property.” “The Mos- 
kito Nation,” he added, is “always at War with the former, & the latter I 
am informed are at War with the Great King of England” (ibid.: 242). 

As Spanish-English hostilities continued, Briton led an attack on the 
Nicaraguan frontier during the spring of 1782. The Miskito raided and 
burned three frontier towns and sacked a Catholic church. They took 
at least twenty-one prisoners, including a ten-year-old girl named Maria 
Manuela Rodriguez Mojica. 

Natural disasters, such as hurricanes, tidal waves, and intense light- 
ning, reportedly occurred on the coast that fall after Maria was abducted. 
One of the prisoners convinced Briton that he had invoked the wrath of 
God by defiling the church. Briton began receiving religious instruction 
from that prisoner and Maria. In the process, he fell madly in love with 
Maria and converted to Catholicism (Floyd 1967: 173-74). Following the 
English evacuation from the coast, Briton and King George II were in- 
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vited to Cartagena by the Spanish authorities. While in Cartagena, Briton 
accepted baptism so that he could marry Maria. 

In July 1788 Governor Colvill Briton was baptized and given the 
new name of Carlos Antonio de Castilla by the archbishop. In addition, 
the archbishop gave his approval for marriage to Maria. Briton’s son, by 
another wife, was baptized on the same day and christened José Maria 
de Castilla. Later the boy was sent to Spain to be educated. The Spanish 
had hoped that King George II would also agree to be baptized, but he 
refused (Floyd 1967: 177). Although Briton already had ten or eleven wives 
and Maria no longer wished to marry him, the marriage took place on 
11 January 1789 in the cathedral at Leon, Nicaragua. 

When Governor Colvill Briton finally returned to Tebuppy, he discov- 
ered that his authority had greatly diminished. His people were unwilling 
to accept Catholicism, and his close ties with the Spanish angered the 
other Miskito leaders. Eventually, the governor was accused of a number 
of crimes against his people, and in the spring of 1790 he was captured 
and hanged. Admiral “Alparis” Tylas Dilson and his followers were instru- 
mental in Briton’s death. With the execution of Briton, the Spanish efforts 
at winning over and converting the Miskito ended. 


Robin Lee (1791-?). About 1791 Robin Lee, Colvill Briton’s eldest brother, 
was elected to succeed Briton as governor. No information has been dis- 
covered about his reign. 


Clement (Clementi) (1797-?). Robin Lee was succeeded by his other 
brother, Clement. In the 1780s Clement (also Colvill Briton’s brother) 
was called Admiral Clement before becoming a governor. However, he 
apparently never served as one of the primary admirals. In 1789, when 
he thought Governor Colvill Briton was dead, Admiral Clement declared 
himself governor, only to find out that his brother had not yet died. By 
1797 Clement had moved into the office of governor. 

Clement remained an important governor for a long period of time. 
In an oath of submission to King George Frederick signed by many of the 
Miskito leaders on14 November 1815, Clement (“Clementine of Tobapec”) 
was still listed as governor (Great Britain, House of Commons 1961 [1848]: 
46-47). Captain Mariano was the eldest son of Governor Clement. 

When George II’s son, George Frederick, became the Miskito king, 
he had trouble winning the support of the northern part of his kingdom 
and of General Robinson. The situation in the southern part of the king- 
dom was not much better for the king. Governor Clement was angered 
that George Frederick’s father, George II, had been involved in the murder 
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of his brother, Colvill Briton. Orlando Roberts (1965 [1827]: 137) wrote 
that since the death of his brother Colvill, Clement had never visited the 
king. According to Roberts, Clement was the only pure-blooded Indian 
who held a position of such importance in the Mosquito Kingdom, and he 
commanded great respect and loyalty from the various Indians under the 
Miskito. This statement was contradicted by George Henderson (1811), 
who described both Governor Clement and Robinson, the general, as 
pure-blood Indians. 

The hostility between Clement and George Frederick was further ag- 
gravated during a visit to Clement made by George Frederick’s brother, 
Robert Charles Frederick, and a favorite black slave who belonged to the 
king. The slave insulted Clement and started to destroy some of his prop- 
erty. Robert Charles refused to intervene. Clement then shot and killed 
the slave. Roberts (1965 [1827]: 138) mentions that the king could not 
dare openly attack the governor but did seek revenge by trying to steal 
Clement’s cattle. 

The situation was further complicated by the tie between the new 
admiral, Earnee, and Clement. The young king created animosity between 
himself and the new admiral by raping one of Earnee’s favorite wives. As 
a result, Earnee formed an alliance with Clement by marrying Clement’s 
younger sister (ibid.). 

Governor Clement’s district extended from Brancmans Bluff to the 
Great River. His jurisdiction included the neighboring tribes of Towckas 
and Tongulas but did not extend over the self-governing black (creole) 
communities further south at Pearl Key Lagoon and Bluefields (Naylor 
1989: 76). Governor Clement’s house was about thirty miles up the Wawa 
River and could only be reached by river. The governor had nine wives, 
ranging in age from sixteen to sixty. 

An American trader, Jacob Dunham (1850: 71-74), had his trade 
goods taken by some of Clement’s people following a shipwreck. Dunham 
traveled upriver to Clement’s residence to try to get his goods back. When 
he arrived at the house, he found forty or fifty Miskito drinking the rum 
that had been on board his ship. By the following morning, eight of the 
men had died from the effects of the liquor. While Dunham was able to 
get some of his goods back, he estimated that the governor and his men 
had destroyed and robbed him of about eighteen hundred dollars’ worth 
of property for which he could obtain no redress. 

Orlando Roberts also met Governor Clement. Roberts described the 
time that he was asked by the king to accompany one of his chiefs, called 
Admiral Blyatt, with about twenty people to Clement’s house, to present 
the king’s letter. The letter “stated, that not being able to come himself, 
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he had empowered the Admiral [Earnee] to assist him in punishing any of 
his people who were refractory, or refused to obey his authority; but that 
the Admiral being unable to come, had sent Blyatt. I was directed to read 
this letter to Clementi, in presence of Blyatt, who was to explain that ‘the 
paper which spoke, was the King’s own self order, and must be obeyed’ ” 
(Roberts 1965 [1827]: 139). 

Earnee had privately apprised Clement of the intended visit and rec- 
ommended that he should invite his friends to drink mishlaw (an intoxi- 
cating beverage made from plantains, bananas, cassava, or maize) and be 
prepared to meet the king’s party. According to Roberts (ibid.: 140-41): 


The Governor did not come out to receive us; he was sitting in the 
house, dressed in state, and rose to welcome Blyatt and myself, but 
took no notice of those who accompanied us. The appearance and 
demeanour of this old chief, struck me very forcibly; and impressed 
upon my mind that I had, before me, a true descendant and repre- 
sentative of the ancient Indian Caziques. He was a tall stout man, 
apparently between fifty and sixty years of age, with an Indian coun- 
tenance, peculiarly expressive of thoughtful dignity; I could not help 
thinking, that he looked as if he felt degraded by the yoke of the 
Mosquito-men. . . . He was dressed in an old Spanish uniform, of blue 
cloth with red collar and facings, decorated with a great profusion of 
tarnished gold lace; an old embroidered white satin vest, ornamented 
with spangles, and having large pocket holes with flaps; a pair of old 
white kerseymere breeches; white cotton stockings; shoes, with silver 
buckles; and, a large gold headed cane, similar to those used by the su- 
perior Corregidores and Alcaldes of the South American provinces, — 
completed his dress. 


Clement had inherited this Spanish outfit from his brother, Colvill Briton. 
Briton had been given that outfit when he converted to Catholicism in 
Cartagena. Roberts (ibid.) goes on to say: 


After dinner I read the King’s letter, at the contents of which, the 
Governor expressed satisfaction; a tall young pine-tree was cut, the 
English flag hoisted upon it in front of the house, and the Governor 
seemed to feel he was now treated with proper respect and reinstated 
in his rights and privileges: he pointed out two or three Indians who 
he conceived had disputed his authority, or injured him; they were 
immediately secured by Blyatt’s people, and tied up; but instead of 
being flogged, in the usual way, the stripes were laid on a dried bull’s 
hide, instead of the backs of the offenders. Whether this mummery 
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really satisfied the Governor, or he felt it convenient to dissemble, I 
could not determine at the moment; but I afterwards learnt, that to 
have undergone this nominal punishment, was considered by the free 
Indians, a very serious degradation. 


Clement apparently was the last of the traditional governors. No indi- 
vidual is mentioned as his successor. However, in May 1843, following 
the death of King Robert Charles Frederick, the superintendent of Belize, 
Alexander Macdonald, appointed three leaders to serve as a regency until 
one of the king’s sons was old enough to rule. General Thomas Lowry 
Robinson was appointed as leader of the western district from Patook to 
the Roman River, Prince Wellington was appointed to the middle district, 
and Colonel Johnson was named leader of the southern district. Johnson 
died later that year (Naylor 1989: 141). By 1843 the Europeans and creoles 
controlled the positions of power in the southern district, replacing the 
native governors. 

Superintendent Macdonald also appointed a trader, Captain Peter 
Shepherd, to serve as commandant and sheriff for the southern portion of 
the kingdom. Shepherd put the young king (then a prince) under the care 
of Mary Hodgson, said to be one of Shepherd’s mistresses. Because of 
his failing eyesight, Shepherd resigned his office and divided his jurisdic- 
tion into three parts, appointing three Europeans: James Stanislaus Bell, 
Samuel Shepherd (his brother) and James Bowden, as administrators. Bell 
held the title of sheriff and commandant of Bluefields, and eventually the 
young king came to live at his house (F.O. 53/1:149-62). By 1843 George 
Hodgson, a creole, held the title of governor. 

In 1844 the British decided to appoint Patrick Walker, Macdonald’s 
former assistant in Belize, as the British agent and consul general for the 
Mosquito Territory and to establish the primary administrative center at 
Bluefields in the southern district. Walker and a council of state made up 
of creoles and Europeans managed the Mosquito Coast and replaced the 
commandants. Hodgson was appointed senior member of the council. 


The Admirals 


The most ambiguous Miskito leadership position was that of the admiral. 
Throughout Miskito history, there were always several individuals at any 
given point who used the title of admiral. It was only after about 1760 
that a leader called “admiral” controlled an actual territory. At first this 
territory was south of the region held by the governor. Later, at least by 
1815, the admiral was in charge of the central region, previously controlled 
by the king, as the king assumed power over the entire kingdom. The posi- 
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tion of admiral seems to have always been a lesser one. That this position 
was weaker is demonstrated by the fact that the admiral initially had no 
territory, that several admirals wished to be governor, and that it was the 
shortest lived of the leadership positions. Because of the ambiguities sur- 
rounding this position, the line of succession of the admirals is perhaps 
the most difficult to outline and subject to the greatest error. 


Dilly (c. 1740). Admiral Dilly was mentioned by Robert Hodgson (the 
Elder) in a report dated 1740. It is not clear whether Dilly was a major 
leader or not. It is likely that Admiral Dilly was the father of Admiral 
Trelawny “Alparis” Dilson (Delce) and that “Dilly” was a variant of the 
family name “Dilson.” “Dilson” became the standard English spelling of 
the family name with the next admiral, Trelawny Dilson. 


Trelawny “Alparis” Dilson (also Delce) (c. 1760-1770). Admiral Dilson lived 
at Pearl Key Lagoon. In 1760, after the Spanish had seized three Jamaican 
trading ships a year earlier, Dilson retaliated by destroying the Spanish 
outpost on the Matina River in Costa Rica (Naylor 1989: 50). 

In 1769, as part of a Spanish plan to reduce the Miskito people, Gover- 
nor José Joaquin de Nava of Costa Rica commissioned Admiral Trelawny 
“Alparis” Dilson as “Governor of the Mosquito Indians,” in spite of his 
earlier attack on Matina. He chose Dilson mainly because he trusted the 
purer-blooded natives of the southern part of the Mosquito Kingdom to a 
greater extent than the Miskito zambos. On Nava’s invitation, Dilson sent 
a delegation to Cartago headed by his brother, Jasper Hall. They pledged 
their allegiance to Spain and promised that Miskito children would learn 
Spanish and accept Christianity in exchange for rich land at Matina on 
which to grow cacao, the right to trade in the interior, and protection 
against the British—but with the freedom to trade with them (Fernandez 
1907: 23-25). This new alliance between the Spanish and Dilson raised 
considerable fear among the British settlers at Black River and elsewhere. 

In December 1769 the British superintendent Hodgson left Black River 
to investigate the rumors of an alliance of Dilson with the Spanish. On his 
way south Hodgson first visited Governor Briton, who promised that he 
would punish Dilson if there should be need for “violent measures.” Two 
days later Hodgson met Dilson and accused him of being a “rogue, rascal, 
and villain.” The admiral, whose “Behaviour wore the air of Embarrass- 
ment and apprehension, took some pains to exculpate himself.” Dilson 
accused Miskito king George I and Governor Briton of “having injured 
him by false Reports and Suggestions” and explained that he had taken 
advantage of Nava’s invitation to open trade into the interior. Further- 
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more, he argued, if the English could trade with the Spanish, then the 
Miskito people should have the same right. Hodgson tacitly approved Dil- 
son’s commercial plans, but he warned him never to speak disrespectfully 
about the English (Sorsby 1969: 170). Spanish attempts at the reduction 
of the Miskito temporarily ended with the sudden, and somewhat myste- 
rious, death of Dilson in 1770. Some believed that Dilson and his close 
ally, Admiral Israel, were murdered by Superintendent Hodgson to keep 
them from becoming allies of the Spanish. Later Hodgson commissioned 
Dilson’s son, Alparis Tylas Dilson, to succeed him. At the time Alparis 
was in his late teens. 


Alparis Tylas Dilson (1770-c. 1791). From 1770 to 1791 the position of 
the admiral is especially difficult to discern. In most documents the leader 
is referred to only as “Admiral Dilson.” There are a number of other 
individuals with the title of admiral as well. 

Alparis Dilson, also known as Alpdrez Talan Delze, had a brother 
named Major Hewlett, who was known to the Spanish as Sulero. Alparis 
Dilson was the nephew of Governor Briton and of Briton’s brothers, Clem- 
ent and Robin Lee. Dilson lived at Pearl Key Lagoon. Admiral Dilson was 
a strong leader, who once declared himself governor and, later, king of the 
Miskito people. 

Eight years after the death of Trelawny Dilson, Spanish officials re- 
vived efforts to pacify the Miskito people. Despite their earlier failures, 
the Spaniards once again attempted to forge an alliance with the Mis- 
kito admiral. In February 1778, Juan Fernandez de Bobadilla, governor of 
Costa Rica, invited Admiral Dilson to Cartago to discuss a treaty of peace 
and friendship. The admiral was in his middle twenties at the time. Fer- 
nandez awarded Dilson the title of “capitan real de la costa de mosquitos” 
and promised to grant his people land in Costa Rica and the right to live 
under their own laws. He also promised to pay Dilson’s people for every 
Spanish, mestizo, mulatto, or Indian slave that the Miskito people freed 
(Fernandez 1907: 60-65). 

While the Spanish were attempting to improve relations with the 
southernmost Miskito, they also hoped that this move might once again 
turn the Miskito leaders against one another and thus weaken the Miskito 
threat to the Spanish territories. When Dilson arrived home, other Miskito 
leaders and several English settlers confiscated the gifts he had received 
from the Costa Ricans and even considered executing him. Dilson atoned 
for his actions and then became a staunch enemy of the Spanish. 

By 1789 the long stays in Cartagena and Granada of Dilson’s uncle, 
Governor Briton, had created considerable turmoil among the southern 
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Miskito people. Dilson made use of this void in leadership to claim the 
governorship for himself. Later he attempted to assassinate Briton. 

Briton sent his eldest brother, Robin Lee, to Dilson’s home to seek a 
reconciliation. Dilson responded by whipping his uncle, leaving him for 
dead, and threatening to do the same to Briton. Briton then petitioned 
the Spanish to send troops to force his people to adopt Catholicism, al- 
though he was presumably seeking protection for himself from the other 
Miskito leaders. However, before Briton could implement his plan, he was 
murdered. 

Following Briton’s death, an intense struggle for power developed in 
1791 between Admiral Alparis Dilson and King George II. Admiral Dilson 
declared himself king and decided that he must assassinate George II in 
order to secure his claim to the Miskito throne. The king resolved to pun- 
ish Dilson and led an expedition to Pearl Key Lagoon, where Dilson was 
shot to death after his home had been set on fire. Shortly after the murder 
of Dilson, George II also killed Dilson’s brother, Major Hewlett. 


“The King’s Brother” (c. 1800). The line of succession following Dilson’s 
death is unclear. There are various “admirals” mentioned, but none appear 
to be principal leaders. Roberts (1965 [1827]: 147) wrote that the central 
division of the Miskito was under the rule of an admiral who was the 
brother of the late king George II. King George had at least two brothers, 
Stephen and Eugene. No reference has been found describing either of 
these brothers as having the title of admiral. Roberts (ibid.: 134) mentions 
a third individual, Andrew, the chief man at Duckwarra, whom Roberts 
described as the uncle of George II’s son, George Frederick. Whether or 
not Andrew was a paternal uncle is unknown. If Roberts is correct in as- 
serting that a brother of George II became the next admiral, which is not 
at all certain, then Andrew is perhaps the most likely candidate. Roberts 
(ibid.: 146-47) described the new region controlled by the admiral as ex- 
tending from Caratasca to Sandy Bay and Duckwarra (Andrew’s home) 
and wrote that the brother of George IJ, who took over as admiral, was 
a chief. Elsewhere, Roberts (ibid.: 143) described Andrew, in 1817, as a 
“jovial old man.” Because of his age, Andrew may have been replaced as 
admiral by Earnee sometime before 1817, when Roberts visited the coast. 

Perhaps a more reasonable hypothesis is that Roberts was incorrect 
in referring to the leader of the central division as admiral. If that were 
the case, then the brother of King George II whom Roberts referred to 
was Prince Stephen, who became regent of George’s young son and who 
lived at Sandy Bay. Because Stephen was not considered a legitimate king, 
his authority may have been limited primarily to the central section of 
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the Mosquito Coast. General Robinson, who controlled the north, and 
Governor Clement, who controlled the south, were both more powerful 
leaders and did not accept Stephen’s rule over their divisions. Therefore, 
after the death of George II, it seems likely that the political division of the 
Mosquito Kingdom was essentially a triumvirate. There was no admiral 
of importance until after the son of George II, George Frederick, sup- 
ported by the British settlers at Belize, became king in 1816. At that point, 
Earnee became admiral, with responsibility for the central area, and the 
new king held authority over the entire kingdom. However, Earnee seems 
to have been given most of the responsibility for running the affairs of the 
kingdom, while the king pursued other interests (Naylor 1989: 787). 


Earnee (c. 1816). It is possible that following the deaths of Admiral Dilson 
and George II, no individual held the power of previous admirals. Begin- 
ning in 1816, two traders visited the Mosquito Coast: Jacob Dunham, an 
American, and Orlando Roberts, an Englishman. Dunham mentions four 
different admirals with whom he traded. One of them, Admiral Dalby, 
owned the largest house at Cape Gracias a Dios (Dunham 1850: 52-53). 

At Sandy Bay, Dunham was visited by Admiral Hammer, as well as 
by Governor Clement and others (ibid.: 55). At Great River, Dunham met 
Admiral Drummer. On hearing of Dunham’s arrival, Drummer sent an 
Indian slave with a gold-headed cane to signify his rank of office. The 
admiral had two wives (ibid.: 68). Roberts also met Drummer but says that 
he had been given the title of governor by the king and that an individual 
named Dalbis, perhaps Dunham’s Dalby, had been given the title of admi- 
ral. According to Roberts, Dalbis and Drummer were brothers, and they 
were headmen of the tribute-paying Indians living on the Great River and 
were not Miskito themselves (Roberts 1965 [1827]: 113). At Bigman Bank, 
about two miles from Pearl Key Lagoon, Dunham encountered another 
admiral, Admiral Walkin, who was apparently a lesser leader (Dunham 
1850: 75). 

As far as can be determined, none of the various admirals whom 
Captain Dunham traded with were as important as Admiral Earnee. Ac- 
cording to Roberts (1965 [1827]: 124), Admiral Earnee was “one of the 
three principal chiefs of the Mosquito Shore.” He described Earnee as “a 
complete black, or negro, without the least appearance of Indian blood; 
but I found him to be, when sober, a sensible, shrewd, and intelligent man, 
a descendant from some of the Sambo negroes, who were, many years ago, 
wrecked on this coast” (ibid.: 124-25). Earnee’s residence was at Sandy 
Bay. His appointment as admiral may represent the beginning of creole 
involvement in coastal politics (Olien 1988). 
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Although Earnee was not related consanguineally to the earlier leaders, 
he did become Governor Clement’s brother-in-law by marrying Clement’s 
youngest sister (Roberts 1965 [1827]: 138). Earnee was given the responsi- 
bility of collecting tribute along the coast for the king, as far south as Boco 
del Toro in Panama (ibid.: 124). 

Roberts is the only source for this time period who mentions Earnee. 
Dunham makes no reference to him, and in a document from 1815, in 
which Prince Stephen and the various leaders of the Miskito offered their 
submission to the new king, George Frederick, there was no signature 
of any individual named Earnee (Great Britain, House of Commons 1961 
[1848]: 46-47). Therefore, in spite of Roberts’s claim, none of the admi- 
rals during George Frederick’s reign, beginning in 1816, or the reign of 
any later king, may have been major leaders, including Earnee; if Roberts 
is correct, Earnee was the last admiral of any importance. 


Transformation of the Regional Leadership Positions 


In some of the attempts at defining a chiefdom, the chiefdom is character- 
ized primarily as redistributional systems in which a chief acts on behalf 
of the group as a kind of altruistic manager (for example, Service 1962; 
Polanyi 1957). While this description may apply to traditional societies, it 
ignores the impact of external economic systems on these chiefdoms dur- 
ing the era of colonialism. Eric Wolf (1982: 97) has suggested that a more 
fruitful approach to analyzing chiefdoms is to analyze them in the con- 
text of modes of production. By focusing on modes of production, Wolf 
contends, it becomes apparent that there are two quite different types of 
chiefdoms, “those based on the kin-ordered mode, in which the chief and 
followers are still embedded in kinship arrangements and bound by them, 
and those in which the form and idiom of kinship may be maintained even 
as a dominant group transforms divisions of rank into divisions of class — 
in fact, using kinship mechanisms to strengthen its own position. In this 
second kind of chiefdom, the chiefly lineage is in fact an incipient class 
of surplus takers in the tributary mode.” While it is uncertain that the 
Miskito were organized into a chiefdom, at least in the traditional sense 
of the term, the kinship group that controlled Miskito politics was able 
to move beyond a kin-ordered mode, so that the Miskito organization is 
more like Wolf’s second type of chiefdom than like his first type. 

A leader in a kin-ordered mode is limited in how far he can advance, 
because surplus must be shared. If a leader is to enhance his position, he 
must break through these limitations and gain independent access to reli- 
able and renewable resources of his own. Such resources become available 
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when kin-ordered groups enter into relationships with tributary or capi- 
talist societies. Wolf suggests that such new possibilities often occur as a 
result of segmentation, in which fissioning groups move into an area of 
tributary or capitalist mode. While the prehistory of the Mosquito Coast is 
not well known, archaeological evidence suggests that indigenous peoples 
of the Mosquito Coast were not full-time coastal dwellers. Rather, they 
lived in the interior and came to the coast periodically for salt and fish. 
Once contact was made with British traders, some of the people moved to 
the coast permanently. It was those people who became known as the Mis- 
kito and who gained direct access to European goods. Connections with 
the English offered traditional leaders access to arms and valuables outside 
kinship and unencumbered by it. Also, it seems likely, given the kinship 
relationship discussed previously and the control over foreign items that 
served as insignias of rank, that the chiefly group used affinal strategies and 
strategies of inheritance to keep strategic goods from passing into general 
redistribution. 

While a group of leaders and their kin enhanced their position in 
Miskito society by breaking through the limitations of the kin-ordered 
mode of production to become partners in tributary and capitalist rela- 
tions, some of the other characteristics of Wolf’s second type of chiefdom 
do not seem to hold true for the Miskito. In particular, Wolf suggests that 
kinship claims are used by the chiefly group in a new way. They use kin- 
ordered ties as a mark of their distinctiveness and separateness. The chiefly 
group alters bonds of kinship to promote social distance between rulers 
and ruled. According to Wolf (1982: 98), “They may claim differential 
descent from the gods, or privileged possession of mana.” Earle’s compari- 
son of chiefdoms, and many other works on chiefdoms, also emphasize 
how ruling groups in a chiefdom invoke supernatural entitlements. Earle 
(1987: 298) describes how in cross-cultural comparison, chiefdoms had 
a theocratic nature, in which chiefs were thought of as gods whose rule 
was part of a natural order. More specific to the circum-Caribbean area, 
Helms (1981: 727) observes: 


There is considerable evidence suggesting that among circum-Carib- 
bean polities, the office of the chief was considered a natural and 
necessary position linking human society with the wider, sacred uni- 
verse. The incumbent chief served as sacred intermediary between 
the ordered (“civilised, moral”) human society under his charge and 
the equally-ordered cosmos. If chiefship symbolised rightful (sacred) 
order, and if the chief as a sacred personage (as priest or in association 
with priests) was believed to control and direct expression of sacred- 
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secular order as it applied to the society under his direction, then 
smooth, ideally trouble-free succession to office could also serve as 
“model of” and “model for” the continuation of sacred-secular social 
and universal order. 


Although at least one of the Miskito kings was also a sukya, or shaman, 
there is little evidence to suggest that the Miskito kings or any of the other 
primary leaders were thought to have sacred qualities, nor did they claim 
to have them. 

At a seminar held in 1988 at the School of American Research, a 
number of scholars met to reconsider chiefdoms. They concluded that 
legitimacy of chiefs through ties with the supernatural world represents a 
common form of ideology. From this perspective, as per Helms’s descrip- 
tion for the circum-Caribbean, leaders are seen as necessary to maintain 
the “natural” order of the world (Earle 1991: 6). However, the members 
of the seminar also concluded that equally important is competition for 
external ties to a new ideology, often associated with an “international 
style,” which is used to set the ruling elite as a people apart (ibid.: 7). 
This second ideology does apply to the Miskito leaders: “Elites justified 
their position with reference to external sources of power inaccessible to 
others. The special wealth objects were often associated with powers that 
both symbolized and encapsulated the elites’ divinity or at least nonlocal 
legitimacy” (ibid.). The Miskito leaders, like those in North America who 
had contact with the British, put great value on British commissions and 
British military uniforms. The leaders of the Catawbas of South Carolina, 
for example, used commissions and uniforms to set themselves apart from 
the rest of the Catawba and to legitimate their positions: “Support for 
traditional authority was among the most important functions of diplo- 
matic relations. Military commissions issued over the governor’s signature 
and the colony’s seal came to bolster a leader’s sagging prestige. Few, if 
any, Catawbas could actually read these precious pieces of paper, but the 
markings and seal, proof of the bearer’s connections to Anglo-America, 
contained great power. First issued shortly after the Yamasee War [1715], 
by midcentury the documents were a necessary part of any Catawba’s 
credentials, so necessary in fact that Indians wore them out and had to 
request replacements” (Merrell 1989: 150). Nevertheless, the British did 
not recognize that “although a Catawba leader might seek some things 
for their practical value, even the most utilitarian items had a significance 
far above any ordinary use. Like a commission, a silver armband or a 
fancy gun was a highly visible means of distinguishing a leader from his 
people, confirming his position in the Nation as well as his relationship 
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with colonists. Thus a flag and drum were much sought after, not because 
a chief really needed them . . . but because they were important symbols of 
status” (ibid.: 151-52). This description is equally applicable to the Miskito 
leaders. Commissions, gold-braided uniforms, and other esoteric objects, 
as with the Catawba, became the items that helped set the Miskito leaders 
apart from the rest of the Miskito people and over time became a necessary 
part of the succession process. 

A second characteristic of Wolf’s second type of chiefdom that is 
more difficult to interpret for the Miskito leaders is the transformation 
of divisions of rank into divisions of class. The data on the Miskito are 
inconclusive on this point. If anything, they seem to suggest that the lead- 
ing Miskito families never became so different from other Miskito as to 
represent an incipient class. Even though the families were set apart by 
insignia of rank, they apparently lived much like other Miskito. 


Conclusion 


The historical information presented here suggests that the four most im- 
portant Miskito leadership positions existed at different points in time and 
for different spans of time. The position of admiral was the shortest lived, 
lasting 75 to 80 years. The Dilson family seems to have controlled that 
position for most of the period. The positions of general and governor 
both lasted 125 to 130 years. The Tempest and Robinson families controlled 
the position of general for much of its existence, and the Briton family 
controlled the governorship through most of its duration. In contrast to 
the other leadership position, the kingship lasted at least twice as long as 
any of the other ofhces—roughly 260 years. Kings are mentioned in the 
historical record as early as 1633 and continue until 1894, when the Nica- 
raguans invaded the Miskito territory and the Miskito king, Robert Henry 
Clarence, fled to Jamaica. The year 1894 also marks the end of any external 
recognition of the Miskito king, as the Miskito Reservation became incor- 
porated into Nicaragua. While the king was no longer acknowledged by 
outsiders, the kingship continued underground as the Miskito people con- 
tinued to recognize a line of successors. In 1928 Karl Mueller (1932: 134) 
met a man named Robert Frederick, whom Mueller described as the last 
descendant of the Miskito kings. As late as 1977, a linguist working on the 
coast found that Norton Cuthbert Clarence was considered heir apparent 
to the kingship (Holm 1977: 12). However, following 1894, any political or 
economic power connected with the kingship was lost, although the idea 
of the king was revived by a Moravian missionary in the early twentieth 
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century as an important symbol of the Miskito past as part of an annual 
Miskito village celebration of New Year’s Day (Dennis 1982). So far, no 
evidence has been discovered that the Miskito people maintain recognition 
of any of the other lines of succession discussed here. 

The three lines of succession discussed in this article seem to have 
followed the same type of succession previously described for the Miskito 
kings (Olien 1983). The general pattern was for a son to inherit the office 
of a father. If a son was too young, the succession usually passed from 
brother to brother. 

While there are clearly gaps in the reconstruction of the lines of 
succession presented here, the data suggest considerable interrelatedness 
among the various Miskito leaders, in spite of the continued bickering, 
competition for power, and even murder among the leaders. The data imply 
that an extended kin group controlled almost all Miskito leadership posi- 
tions throughout the history of the Mosquito Kingdom. A small group 
of powerful Miskito families controlled a larger number of commoner 
Miskito/zambo people, who in turn ranked higher than the enslaved or 
tribute-paying Indians of other tribes, such as the Rama, Towcka, Woolwa, 
Sumu, and Paya. By 1860, when the British recognized Nicaragua’s claims 
to the Mosquito Coast, these dominant Miskito families had lost political 
control to the emerging creole population, Jamaican immigrants, white 
Moravian missionaries, and, later, North Americans. These nonindigenous 
peoples gained control of the top and middle positions in an incipient 
coastal class hierarchy, and the Miskito people became a part of the lower 
ranked “Indian” population. 

Although throughout Mosquito Coast history the Miskito people have 
frequently been portrayed as tools of British imperialism, the data pre- 
sented here show that during much of Miskito history the primary decision 
making was carried out by a group of Miskito families. Colonialism on 
the Mosquito Coast was complex because neither Spain nor Great Britain 
was able to exert control over the coast. Although increasingly dependent 
on Great Britain for validation and valued trade items, the Miskito made 
many, if not most, of their own decisions. Only during the period of the 
1840s to the 1860s did the English actively intervene in Miskito politics 
and essentially end the power of the Miskito leaders. 


Notes 


I wish to thank the anonymous reviewers for their many helpful comments and 
suggestions. I also wish to thank LaBau Bryan for her considerable help with the 
figures. 
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1 Mosquito Kingdom and Mosquito Coast have traditionally been spelled the same 
as the insect, while the current standard spelling of the name of the indigenous 
people is Miskito or, since the Sandinista Revolution, Miskitu. 

2 See Helms 1971: 63-69 for a detailed discussion of Miskito kinship terminology. 

One possible exception has been discussed elsewhere (Dennis and Olien 1984: 

731-32). Traditionally, many aspects of the Miskito natural world were believed 

to have had an “owner” (dawan). The Miskito king may have been perceived 

as the dawan of the Miskito Kingdom. However, the supernatural qualities at- 
tached to the dawan concept seem to be of a different scale than the supernatural 
qualities described for many chiefdoms. 

More detailed information about these foreign objects is found in Dennis and 

Olien 1984 and Olien 1983. 
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